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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING ABOUT FRANK MOORE: 


“His stamina is unrelenting, and the music 
goes on and on. I am repelled but stuck: 

I can’t turn away.” 

San Francisco Weekly 


“Best of the Bay Area!” 
S.F Bay Guardian 


“...San Francisco's legendary Frank Moore... 


(is among)...the best and most influential 
artists in the discipline.” 


L.A. Weekly 


“One of the few people practicing 
performance art that counts.” 
Karen Finley, performance artist 


“Frank Moore is one of my performance 
teachers.” 
Annie Sprinkle, performance artist 


“one of the U.S.’s most controversial 
performance artists,....” 
P-Form Magazine 


“..-He’s wonderful and hilarious and 
knows exactly what it’s all about and has 
earned my undying respect. What he’s 
doing is impossible, and he knows it. 
That’s good art...” 

L.A. Weekly 


Resisting “the easy and superficial de- 
scriptions..., Moore’s work challenges the 
consensus view more strongly in ways less 
acceptable than...angry tirades and bitter 
attacks on consumer culture.” 


Chicago New City 


“If performance art has a radical edge, 
it has to be Frank Moore.” 
Cleveland Edition 


“Transformative...” Moore “is thwarting 
nature in an astonishing manner, and is 
fusing art, ritual and religion in ways the 
Eurocentric world has only dim memories 
of. Espousing a kind of paganism without 
bite and aggression, Frank Moore is indeed 
worth watching.” 

High Performance Magazine 


“Surely wonderful and mind-goosing 
experience.” 
L.A. Reader 


“In performance, Moore takes advantage 
of his disadvantage, becoming an unlikely 
guide into the pleasures of the body, taking 
audiences where they would probably never 
go without the example of his vulnerability 
and trust... That Moore should be the one 
urging us to stay connected to our physical 
selves is both ironic and poetic...” 


The Village Voice 


“(The Cherotic All-Star jam) was 
frighteningly original!” 

Dirty Dave Sanchez, “Rampage Radio” 
KUSE San Francisco 


“Frank Moore isn’t your average artist... 
one of the more provocative writers, 
film directors and - yes - performance 

> » 


artists around since the early 70’s. 


The Oregonian 


“\..the most oddly affecting performance 
I'd ever seen.” 
Jim Testa, Jersey Beat 


“(Frank Moore is a) master reality bender” 
Magical Blend Magazine 


AAMAN 


FRANK MOORE 





Art of a Shaman was delivered as a lecture at 
New York University in 1990 as part of the 


conference “New Pathways in Performance”. 
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1. A Lucky Guy! 


I always have a problem when someone who has not experienced 
one of our performances asks, “Well, what was your performance 
about?”. Within this question, there are a number of concepts about 
performance which are undermining limitations. 

I became sucked into performance not to tell stories, not to paint 
pictures for others to look at, not even to reveal something about myself 
or about the state of things, and certainly not for fame or fortune. It was 
simply the best way that I saw to create the intimate community which 
I as a person needed and that I thought society needed as an alternative 
to the personal isolation.... 

I have always wanted to bring dreams into reality. 

My first stroke of good luck was I was born spastic, unable to walk 
or talk. Add to this good fortune the fact that my formative years were 
in the sixties -- my fate was assured! 

When I was born, doctors told my parents that I had no intel- 
ligence, that I had no future, that I would be best put into an institution 
and be forgotten. This was a powerful expectation with all the force of 
western science and medicine, as well as social influences, behind it. It 
would have been easy for my parents to be swept up into this expecta- 
tion. Then that expectation would have created my reality. I would have 
long ago died without any other possibilities. 

Instead, my parents rejected this expectation for the possibility they 
saw in my eyes, for what for them should have been true. This rejection 
of the cultural expectation of reality could not be a one-time choice. 
They had to passionately live their choice every day, every minute, or 
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the cultural expectation 
would have sucked them and 
me into it. It fought them 

at every new possibility they 
opened to me. Their passion- 
ate commitment to how they 
thought things should be 
attracted people to me who 
kept opening new possibilities 
for me. Of course, these were 
in the minority. But I focused 
on them, making them how 


people should be, how | 





o; 1 wanted to be. So I expected 
YE a! sie 3S 
Poetry Bash, Fort Mason, San Francisco 1988. 
Photo by Linda Mac. 





people and myself to be like 
that. So people were for the 
most part that way...at least 

I saw them that way. This opened up to me what is called luck. It also 

gave me the ability to trust and the ability to use opportunities. 

This is the level that saved me, protected me, guided me. On this 
level, my parents won over the cultural expectation. By their winning, 

I won. By my winning, you win. 

Yes, I always have been lucky. I have a body that is ideal for a 
performance artist. And I have always wanted to be a performer. When 
I was a kid, my younger brother used to get mad when people looked at 
me when he pushed me to the movies or to the teen club. He cried. But 
I liked people looking at me. That is what I mean by ‘I am lucky’. Iam 
lucky I am an exhibitionist in this body. One time, I was working out 
on the jungle gym outside of our house -- a kid came by and asked if I 
was a monster. I just roared like a monster. It was fun. 

But on another level, the cultural expectation had won by shaping 
reality, making me into a physically ugly cripple, a burden that no 
woman would want. No matter what I accomplished, no matter how 
smart or warm or giving I was, I would still be an ugly black hole always 
taking more than I gave. I was stuck in that piece of the cultural frame 
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that I had accepted. The cultural 
expectation had won. I and every- 
one had lost because I bought into 
it. But there was a point when I was 
around 28 when one day I decided 
that I did not want to be in a reality 
where I was ugly, where I could not 
give all I needed to give. It simply 
was not how things should be, not 
just for me, but for everyone. So | 
decided to act and think as if I were 
beautiful. I did not tell anyone of 
my decision. But within two weeks 
people started telling me that I had 





physically changed. I used this feed- 


A Bubblehead Por.trit by Lee Kay, 1991. 


back, this sign, to deepen the reality 
shaping. This new reality opened up new possibilities for everyone. 

I was lucky. I was never under pressure to be good at anything, to 
make money, to make it in “the real world”, to be polished -- and the 
other distractions that other modern artists have to, or think they have 
to, deal with. So I could focus on having fun, on going into taboo areas 
where magical change can be evoked. 

In fact, a major reason why I am writing this is to encourage artists, 
who have not been so blessed with bodies that mark them as misfits, to 
aspire to be misfits anyway, to do misfit art anyway -- even if you are 
handicapped by your normal body. Your road is definitely harder than 
my road. But that’s life. 


Frank Moore, 
New York City, 1990. 
Photo by Stephen Lupino. 
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2. A Wounded Healer 





What I want to do in this is to explore performance as Shamanistic 
Art, as an art for subverting reality, to create magical change in our 
world. I want to explore the magical dynamics of this art. To do this, we 
will need to jump subject to subject in a nonlinear manner. I will use my 
life and career just as a baseline. 

My art is rooted in breaking out of isolation. Until I was 17, I did 
not have any way to communicate except through my family members. 
For a couple of my teenage years, I was very hard of hearing. My hearing 
cleared up. I invented my head pointer when I was 17. My communica- 
tion isolation was then dispelled. But it took me another ten years to 
shake off the isolation caused by my attitudes and self-image. This early 
isolation allowed me to observe life and people as an outsider. I always 
wanted to break physical, emotional, and spiritual isolation -- first for 
myself, but then for other people. 

My personal roots are in the idealism of the 60’s. That was when 
I broke out of personal physical isolation. I looked for a way to bring 
about the ideals for me and for society as a whole. The normal channels 
obviously would not work for me. 

So all I had were my fantasies. I read novels like The Magus and 
Steppenwolf. | started wanting to create other alternative/altered realities 
just like the magicians in those novels. I read the Beat writers and the 
French Surrealists, Lenny Bruce and Mort Sahl and Abbie Hoffman, 
listened to Dylan, watched the hippie movement grow. I wished I could 
be a hip artist living in S.F. instead of being stuck outside San Bernardino 
reading, listening, watching, waiting. All of this brewed inside of me. 
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But I didn’t think I could get people to let me direct them in the 
rituals in my head. It was not until 1970 that I started trying to live out 
my inner visions. I tried to get the OK at Cal State, San Bernardino, to 
produce my all-nude play on campus. To my surprise, the college said 
yes. But I couldn't get actors. 

I was offended by such things as body doubles for nude scenes 
in movies and actors in live plays wearing flesh-colored tights in lusty 
scenes. My play was a statement against this perverse attitude. I wasn’t 
really into sex itself in my art. I just wanted to see nude bodies on stage 
-- not sneak them in to a love scene -- and see them do things like paint 
their bodies with baby food -- I learned it can be hard to get people for 
weird things. 

Also in college, I started doing political pranks, like rolling into the 
marines’ recruiting office to join, wanting to push “the button”. 

During the time of the Kent State killings, I saw my life was 
heading back into isolation if I did not make some radical changes. 

I dropped out of college and hitched to hippieland in Santa Fe. 

There I started re-examining things from an occult view. 

During these years, there was a period for me of intensive reading 
of books of all kinds. Many were arcane and occult in many different 
fields. A few were old, rare books. I somehow stored all of this informa- 
tion in my back brain and “forgot” it. When I needed this knowledge 
later in life, my back brain gave it to my front brain. I didn’t know how 
I knew. By the back brain, I mean the yin part of the mind which links 
the shaman to the realm of all possibilities. 

After awhile, my back brain started channeling arcane information 
directly from other dimensions when I was reading or lying in bed. 

It was like reading two books at once or watching a movie with the 
subtitles of a different movie superimposed. I was tempted to think I 
was going crazy. 

Thanks to the gentle guidance by Louise Scott, I started to see my 
body as a tool. I could get away with things that others couldn’. I can 
stare at people, laugh at them, touch their asses on the street -- because 
they don’t think I understand. I can park myself next to them and 
observe them close-up without them realizing or changing. That is being 
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A Louise Scott, New Mexico, 1991. Photos by Linda Mac. 


so visible that it creates invisibility. 

But there are other advantages to my body. People project onto me 
certain mystical powers -- like seeing through their fronts to their real 
selves -- seeing the past and the future -- and what they should do. They 
are reacting to some symbol of the deformed medicine man. They use 
me as a medium for getting through to other dimensions. Because of the 
slowness of my communication board, they were forced to slow down. 
They could project whatever they wanted, misread me when it fit them. 
I was a symbol. And because they gave me power as a symbol, they were 
afraid of me. 

It was just my luck to be born into the long tradition of the de- 
formed shaman, the wounded healer, the blind prophet, the club-footed 
“idiot” court jester. Primitive tribes believed that if a cripple could 
survive childhood, he was blessed by the gods. He was special. He was 
not really from this physical world. He belonged to the spiritual world, 
with an inside channel to the gods. He was not suited for the normal 
activities of living such as hunting and fighting. But everything he did 
or said were omens from gods. He was taken care of by the tribe and 
lived in freedom. The court jesters in the Middle Ages came from this 
tradition. They were given an easy life and freedoms such as the ability 
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to tell the king off because their babbling just might have been divine 
in origin. Parents were known to cripple their children in the hope the 
child would become a jester, a prophet, a shaman. 

My body gives me a tool that other artists spend years to create. 
I just laughed. Most artists are not as lucky as me. They do not have 
the built-in advantages and shields that I have. They need to resist the 
real world, the normal world, more than I do. They need to be more 
sneaky to avoid being seduced by the business and politics of art. In fact, 
historically, performance as an art form came into being as a reaction to 
this seduction of formal art. 





Linda Mac & Frank Moore, New York City, 1987. 
Photo by Annie Sprinkle. 
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3. Art Of 
Reshaping Reality 


There are all kinds of art. There 
is art that calms, art that pacifies, art 
that sells, art that decorates, art that 
entertains. But what I am committed 
to is art as a battle, an underground 
war against fragmentation. The battle 
is on all realities. The controllers have 
always tried to fragment us. Fragment 
us from each other. Imprison us in 
islands of sex, color, religion, politics, 





classes, labels, etc., etc., etc., etc., etc. i 
-- they fragment our inner worlds, Sates OE Dey NE 7) 
Photo by Mary Sullivan. 


they blow our individual realities 
apart, and play the pieces against one another. They are us, or a part 

of us. They are the controllers, the politicians, the sexists, the women’s 
libbers, the pornographers, the censors, the moralists, the church, the 
media, the businessmen, educators, the victims and the powerful. 

They are us. They have divided us from our power, from our 
beauty, from our lust for life and pleasure. They have divided us from 
most of reality -- divided dying from living -- sex from living, sex from 
pleasure. We are kept in boxes of fear, of mistrust. We are kept waiting - 
- kept waiting to do what we want -- waiting for enough money, enough 
schooling, for everything to be right. We are kept waiting and protecting 
and hiding and suffering. 

This is the time to do battle with the boxes. 
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As artists, our tools are magic, our bodies, taboos, and dreams. 

This kind of art can be bubbles of childhood -- hidden places where 
you can play and explore -- it is the kids’ under-the-covers world, the 
playhouse, the tree house, the cave, behind the barn, playing doctor, cars 
at drive-ins before going all the way, Huck Finn’s raft, tepees. People are 
afraid of this area of lusty exploring that they think they have out-grown 
-- but they are sucked into it. 

But this kind of art can have a more heavy-duty magical side to it 
that shocks, offends, and breaks new ground. This side is what is locked 
in, the subconscious, the womb, the underground, hell/heaven, plea- 
sure/torture, the coffin, the grave, birth/death/rebirth, dream/nightmare, 
the hidden world of taboos. 

Artists of this breed need to be warriors who are willing to go into 
the areas of taboo, willing to push beyond where it is comfortable and 
safe to explore and build a larger zone of safeness. They need to be ideal- 
ists, willing to live ideals. 

But in the seventies and the early eighties, the calling of this kind of 
art became the career of art. The passion and idealism became the study- 
ing of the trends of what will be “in” next. The passionate vulnerability 
that creates magic was replaced by a cool and clever intellectualism. 

We artists got seduced by high tech. We 
got seduced by the modern media, by the 
quest for large audiences. 

I think performance is being ruined 
by trying to package it as entertainment, 
as off-beat cabaret. Some performance is 
entertaining. Some performance is cabaret. 
That is great. But when you try to package 
performance into a neat cabaret format, as 
I think is the trend, to make performance 





acceptable and profitable, it becomes a hip 
A “The Outrageous Road Show’, 
George Orwell Memorial Art ibaa 8 : 
Space Los Angele, 1984, Phats and space for acceptability, it stops being 


by Linda Mac. performance. 





form of nightclub watching or groovy T.V. 
watching. If you limit performance in time 
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Calls 


48-hour process, circa 1978. Photo by Ken Jennings. 


I like doing cabaret and video. They are great mediums in them- 
selves. But when I am doing cabaret or video, I am always aware of the 
limitations built into their formats. When someone watches a video, 
he knows that he will remain passively watching from the outside; the 
video will not literally pop out into his reality, or physically drag him 
into the TV. 

When someone goes to a cabaret, he knows there are certain limits 
involved such as that each act must end before another begins; but in 
performance, anything is possible. A performance can last for a minute 
or it can last for days. Performance can start in one space but then move 
to another. Performance can be storytelling, it can be a guy threatening 
you with a baseball bat, it can be a guy hanging by his skin, or throwing 
food, or anything. In performance all things are possible. And that is 
what gives you an extra edge to create dreams. 

Performance, like any avant-garde art, is the way society dreams; 
it is the way society expands its freedom, explores the forbidden in 
safety, loosens up. Society needs its dream art, just as an individual 
needs to dream or go insane. Our moral majority society, bent on going 
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A ‘Rapture’ * penfrmndnce: Berkeley, California, 1987. Photo by ada Mac. 


backwards into the violent blank rigidity of a censored mind, needs 
taboo-breaking dreams to get back to freedom. Performance is perfectly 
suited for this dream role. At the present time, our society is at a fork in 
its growth. It can go deeper into high tech impersonal isolation, or it can 
rediscover the magic that happens when physical and emotional humans 
actively and directly link up with one another. Art can either just follow 
society, just recording the trends, or it can take a path breaker role. Iam 
writing this for the artists who are not as lucky as I am to have a physical 
reminder that they are misfits of society whose job it is to push back the 
limits of society. This is a reminder that we misfits are still needed. 

Performance art, the art of performance, is rooted in the private 
games of babies where every move and gesture has its own meaning to 
the baby -- it is rooted in the creative and the destructive games that a 
little kid does when he is all alone -- games that adults still do, but will 
not admit doing, even to themselves. 












Photo Ve Jennings. 
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4. Roots Of Performance 


One of the main criticisms I get is my art is old-fashion, a 
throwback to the 60’s. I find this funny because the roots of the art 
is much more old fashion than that, going back to the cave. 

Performance obviously goes much farther back than 1909 
when it became a formal art form. The Futurists were reacting to 
the bankruptcy of formal art, with its gallery power scene, the elit- 
ism of art, the money, the politics, and the social scene of art. This 
is a true but a one-sided view of why performance appeared at that 
time. 

I think performance came into existence to fill a void in 
western life. The void was the lack of magic and inspiration. The 
two areas of creativity, theater and religion, that traditionally were 
the source of this magical inspiration had long ago moved from 
magic to entertainment and politics. This void also gave birth to 
psychology during the same time period. I often get the criticism 
that my work is really psychology and therapy, and not art. When 
it is realized that psychology as a formal science and performance 
as a formal art were born at the same time, this criticism can be an- 
swered. Performance and psychology are both involved in spiritual 
healing by digging into the hidden mysteries of life. 

The dynamic of seeing art is not the fundamental dynamic of 
art. The doing of art is art’s basic dynamic. The doing of art and 
having other people see the art work are two separate dynamics, 
events, rituals. The seeing of art is what the viewer or listener does 
in her head. The doing of art is the ritual of creation, is what the 
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A UCB Series, Berkeley, California, 1984. Photo by Mary Sullivan. 


artist does. In reality, this ritual has more to do with the act of do- 
ing than the act of creating. When a child first draws crazy lines on 
the wall, he is not trying to create something...but to do something 
for some effective purpose that our linear logic cannot grasp. The 
crazy person does his insane rituals, not to express himself but to 
keep the sky from falling or to make pain go away. And it works. 
The sky does not fall down. Maybe it is because of the rituals of the 
insane. 

The very act of doing changes the whole universe. This is a 
key principle of magic. By doing a ritual or by speaking a spell, 
you can effect change. Painting a picture, doing a dance, writing a 
poem, any act of art can be a magical ritual, the doing of which has 
nonlinear effects. Seen in this way, most acts of creation are private 
rituals done in personal caves. What we usually think of as works of 
art are aftermaths of art. 

The problem with our modern frame of art reality is not that 
we make art to be seen, but that we have forgotten (or have been 
made to forget by those who control what is to be seen and what is 
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not) that the power of doing art is the main power of art. The pri- 
vate performance is a way to regain the magical power of the doing 
of art. Defining what is a private performance is an interesting way 
to enter the magic. I define it as a ritual that is not for an audience. 
It is something that has to be done, something you may not even 
want to do. One of the easiest to frame as a private performance is a 
shaman going to his secret spot to do rites nobody will see to open 
himself up for channeling visions that he cannot personally use or 
tell anyone about. We have seen other obvious private performances 
-- the child, the madman, the artist alone doing art. We can add 
things like doodling, singing in the shower, playing invisible drums 
to the radio when you are safe alone in your room. It is something 
that has to come out. It is something too silly, too taboo, too 
sacred, too intense, too raw, too vulnerable to be done in public, to 
be expressed. This may be where real art begins. This kind of doing 
by one person is clearly private performance. It has an element of 
secrecy and undercover. I can remember singing on my bed along 
with the radio, quickly stopping when anyone opened the door, not 
wanting to be exposed, not wanting to lessen the magic. And now 

I sing in rock clubs. 

The hidden ritual not only kept me from insanity (some people 
will say that makes it therapy, not art), but opened nonlinear routes 
of possibilities not only for me, but for everybody. The private 
performance gives the artist freedom from limits and shoulds and 
morals, so she can go beyond where the society or culture or the 
consciousness has reached, to connect to the universal power. 

By doing this she brings a new universal area into this reality. 

It is important to understand the root urge of performance and 
in general of art. 

It is important to go all the way back to the primal fires around 
which humans huddled, telling one another dream stories -- not to 
entertain or impress one another, but to keep away fearful demons 
lurking in the cold darkness just outside the firelight. There was no 
division between reality and imagination. The gods and demons 
were real. In this ritual of storytelling, there was no division 
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between the storyteller and listeners. They were all actively involved 
in the magical battle of survival. The rituals expanded to dance, 
chant, music. But the ritual was to affect magically the hostile 
world in which the humans found themselves. The audience of 
these rituals were the natural world, the gods, and the demons. 

When humans started living in caves, they did their rituals and 
wall-paintings in the bowels of the caves where no one could see. 
The purpose was an active change -- a good hunt, sexual power, 
pleasing the gods, etc. Art was not for watching. 

The cave artists operated in this magical way. Their art was 
not for looking at. This is why they did their rituals and paintings 
in very dangerously inaccessible, pitch-black bowels of caves. 

The purpose of these paintings and rituals was to magically effect 
change in the world (the past, the present, and the future as well as 
the life after death...) or to communicate with the universal powers. 
This magical effect and these communications were caused by 
doing the art. The act of doing this magical art released an energy, 
some of which remained within these caves, making them “holy” 
or “magical” sites. The walls of a lot of these caves have layers upon 
layers of magical drawings done by different tribes over time spans 
of hundreds or thousands of years. These tribes may have been 
drawn to these dangerously inaccessible caves by this special energy, 
released through the doing of art, stored in the caves, radiating 

out of the caves, and recharged by every new act of magic art done 
within the cave. 

This magical action art is not the only kind of art. In the time 
of the cave art, there was body art which was meant to attract and 
turn on the opposite sex, and other kinds which were meant to 
strike fear in the enemy, etc. -- all through the medium of seeing, 
hearing, experiencing the art product. There were also arts of 
decorating, educating, and entertaining which used the medium of 
seeing/hearing/experiencing by a spectator. Moreover, the action art 
and the seeing art at times were combined. 


¥ 
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5. A Channel, 


not a Creator 





Iam not T.V. I am not the 
show. Art should not be a show. 
There are a million shows from 





T.V., movies, school, sports, 


“Communication Room”, U.C.B. Series, 
Berkeley, 1983. Photo by Mary Sullivan. 


music, theater, the stock market 
to the news and politics...all 
with the illusion of participation, but with the reality of grand passivity 
and short attention spans. 

What I am as an artist is a channel through which a whole host 
of factors actively can mix together, creating a performance, creating a 
community, creating change. I do not see the performance as my own. 
Many artists get overwhelmed by taking on the whole responsibility of 
the performance, by thinking the performance is themselves. They get 
pumped up when a piece succeeds; and they get crushed when a piece 
bombs. They get boxed in by fear of failing, blocked from experiment- 
ing. It is similar to a spiritual healer who forgets that he is not the one 
who is actually doing the healing. The magic usually leaves him. 

I recognize I am only one factor in creating the altered reality which 
is a performance. Ifa piece is a dud, I first look at if I could have done 
things differently to be a better channel, to provide a safer environment 
for magic. In this way I become a clearer performer. But I next look at 
if the audience took its responsibility. Was it lazy, wanting just to sit 
back and be entertained, not wanting to risk, not wanting to become 
involved? The performance is a community effort, and the audience is a 
big part. If the audience does not work, the piece will not work. 
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T next look at the cast’s function in the same way. Were they 
vulnerable enough? Were they personally connected together? 

There are times when everyone has done his best, but the magic 
just is not there. There are many unknown and unseen forces at work 
in a performance. Frank Moore, the performance artist, is in reality 
a fictitious front man for personalities and forces that really create 
performances. 

When a performance succeeds, I look at it and examine it in the 
same objective way. I know it was not I who did it. This has given me a 
great freedom. 

Being in a non-normal body has made it clear to me that life is a 
process of performance. My body and my attitudes toward life break 
taboos and change things even by my just sitting in a fancy restaurant. 
A sexy woman, Linda is feeding me, laughing, having a good time. Peas 
and beets and mashed potatoes are running down my matted beard. For 
me and Linda, it is just everyday life. But for the up-tight, high-class 
society lady at the next table, it is a terribly gross, disgusting attack on 
her neat clean reality. I cough, loud and long. A knife cuts the normal 
world. A young homely girl at another table thinks, “If he can have fun, 
why can’t I?” In this way, I have always been a performer. 





“Communication Room”, U.C.B. Series, Berkeley, 1983. Photo by Mary Sullivan. 
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6. Learning 


The Trickster’s Art 


I hitchhiked in 1970 from Santa Fe to the Brotherhood of the Spirit 
in Northwest Massachusetts. There I danced with the communal rock 
band, Spirit in Flesh, risking being called a freak, having fun, touring the 
East Coast. 

But my first major performance began in this spiritual commune in 
which I lived. This commune was itself a liminal altered state in which 
350 people went around doing their everyday duties, but talking about 
who they were in past lives, going into trances, channeling spirits and 
other things that I, skeptic, thought were weirdnesses better suited to 
cheap horror movies than to real life. But the people would not listen to 
me when I tried to tell them this spiritual business was spacing them out 
of this human life. But then one day, when I was typing, a spirit who 
later introduced himself as Reed, came through me, typing, “You are not 
typing this, Frank.” At the beginning, I thought I made Reed up to get 
the people to listen, to get the woman of my dreams, and to start creat- 
ing my ideals in the world. But I may have been taking more credit than 
I deserved because Reed and two other spirits/characters/persons took 
on reality for themselves. People waited for the next “lecture” to come 
through. The spirits talked to people, guiding them (and me) to create 
a new personal community. Even when I left the spiritual commune, 
reading the new lectures for the people around me became performances 
aimed at them. People started seeing Reed and the others in their 
dreams. The question of whether Reed is “real” is not a useful question 
in shamanistic performance -- that is, performance for change. Reed is 
real whether he is a spirit floating around somewhere, or my alter-ego, 
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or a conning fiction which I used as an invisible 
puppet. His reality is the change he created in 
the outer world. 

Reed lasted for three years as an active 
performance. He as a performance contained the 
qualities which shape all my work. It was aimed 





at building a personal community which by its 
very existence threatens the established order of =“ New York Cin, 1989, 
isolation and fragmentation. Its parts, the lec- cL 
tures, used the people around me to get to universal concerns. Reed was 
a framed process running parallel to, but braided with, my normal life. 

From the time I left college to when I left the commune I watched 
other spiritual teachers of all types. I learned the moves and the humor 
of the holy trickster and the focused power of charisma. 

I also saw what did not work. I saw teachers who tricked themselves 
into thinking they were the ones who were doing the magic rather than 
that they were the channels of the magic. I saw them getting sidetracked 
by wanting masses of students. This changes students into followers, and 
followers are always dangerous. 

The teacher-student relationship in the Shamanistic Art is an 
intimate physical relationship needing continuous one-on-one contact 
between the student and teacher. The magical healing effect on the 
world comes from this private relationship between the teacher and the 
student. 

This is the way of evolutionary change in which the small effects 
the large radically on the subtle DNA level. This runs against the west- 
ern mind set that to effect change, you have to reach as many people as 
you can. 

Gurus started getting seduced into gathering faceless followers 
around them. Understand, teachers are human. They can be seduced. 
This seduction happened not only in the West and Asia, but also in 
small African villages. This seduction made the word Guru a terrible 
joke in the 1960’s-1980’s. 

I have found students need one-on-one contact with the teacher at 
least once a week. Teacher and student are lovers and family. 
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7. Nonfilms 








During the last year of y) 3 fh ~ 1g 
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‘A Touching Affair”, U.C.B. Series, Berkeley, 

1984. Photo by Mary Sullivan. 


Reed, I was searching for a 
method to work with people in 
an intense, direct way. Ever since 
college days, I had been writing nonsense scripts dealing with nudity 
and nonsexual eroticism. Also during my college days, I read such books 
as Toward a Poor Theater and The Theater and its Double. But it was 

not until I and my communal family took a very intense film-making 
course in Santa Fe in 1972 that I was able to put my weird ideas into 
performance. 

We made films of rolling nude down a hill, smearing bodies with 
baby food, nursing by a sexy woman. But when the film course was over, 
I did not have money to make films. I could not see putting my energy 
into getting money to make films, could not see putting up with the 
compromises and outside control involved in an artistic context requir- 
ing big bucks. For me, the act of breaking a taboo is what is magical, 
what effects change...not someone seeing it in a film. 

This not having money, this not wanting to be controlled and 
limited by money, was what sealed me into a performance life. 

So I started looking for a way to work with people. I wanted to see 
people nude, and touch them, and to create an intensity between us. 

I had been painting oils for years, painting with a brush strapped 
to my forehead, painting nudes from magazine photos. One day, a rich 
woman asked me to paint a nude of her. My wife set me and my paints 
up in the fancy living room as the woman undressed. On that day I 
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realized how art can give people permission to do what normally is 
forbidden. It gives a frame that switches realities from the narrow nor- 
mal reality to the freeing altered reality of controlled folly. If you go up 
to a stranger on the street and ask him to show his body to you, you will 
be lucky if he just walks away and does not hit you. But if you sincerely 
(and sincerity is a key) ask him to model for a painting or be in a video 
that involves nudity, there is a high chance he will do it because you are 
offering him a key to a new, different, and temporary reality. 

This began my street series. I sat on the center plaza, “selling news- 
papers”. But selling papers was only a context. The context for me was 
an excuse for watching people, talking to people who had the slowness 
and the insightful curiosity to stop and talk...a way for me to ask them 
to model for me. These special people were my real targets for my street 
pieces. They saw past the 
mask of the cripple. The 
masses used the mask 
of the cripple to relieve 
their guilt, to reinforce 
their fragile superiority of 
being “normal”, to make 
themselves feel better by 
throwing money (up to 
$20 a throw) at the less 
fortunate at whom they 
would not even look. The 
third type of person was 
made up of the poor and 
the kids who gave money 
as a pure spiritual act. 
When the special person 
stopped to talk, a crowd 
gathered around to listen. 





Money fell on my board 





when I was asking the A Panhandling on the Atlantic City Boardwalk, 
special person to model. New Jersey, 1983. Photo by Mary Sullivan. 
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The newspaper sell- 
ing quickly fell away. 
All I had to do is sit there 
on the sidewalk, being 
available to talk. It did 
not matter that I dressed 
fancy, or had a sign saying 
“T don’t want money; I 
want you.” The money 
kept falling. But I did 
discover that there are 
special spots and special 
ways of sitting which 
attract people. Sit at a 
slightly different angle, or 
on a spot a few feet away 
from the special spot and 
you become invisible. 

I have done these 
street performances across 





the country. I have gotten 
tickets to the Joffrey, filled 


a couple of workshops, got my cameraman for one of my films, all from 


Memorial Art Space, 1984. Photo by Linda Mac. 


the street pieces. I almost caused a riot in front of Caesar’s Palace in 
Atlantic City, N.J. The crowd did not take kindly to the casino guards 
trying to push me away because I was taking Caesar’s money. 

I painted a lot of the special people from the street performances. 
I noticed the changes in the people when they took off their clothes; 
how they relaxed, how they started talking on a deeper level about 
important personal things. After I got a taste of direct inter-personal 
acting out of erotic dreams, painting became too static. I began a series 
of private performances called Nonfilms. I asked the special people from 
the street performances to come to my home, into my study which was 
my first cave. Within this cave, cut off from the normal reality, we 
created scenes which no camera would shoot, nobody would see. 
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Although I had played with my friends before in nonsexual eroticism, 
this was the first time I tried to use “sexual” acts in a non-sexual art 
form. I was surprised with the power that this released. Because of these 
scenes, the people started talking about their lives during these sessions 
and said it helped their other relationships. Not one person minded 
that there was no film. These nonfilms were the base for my career in 
relationship counseling. 

I first noticed the nonlinear effects of private performance in these 
secret rituals. People whom I approached on the street came to me 
weeks after the nonfilm, the person usually reported changes in his 
life, in his relationships, in how people were towards him...all of which 
amazed him (and me too) because he hadn’t told anyone that he had 
done the ritual. Part of the change in how people related to him can be 
explained linearly by the change in the person emotionally and even 
physically caused by the performance. But this does not explain how 
things “just happened” to him, things that were improbable, things that 
we both linked to the ritual. 

I don’t have a choice about what the art is like, can’t change it to 
suit the art fashion to keep up with the times. It is a living monster pull- 
ing me along in its zigzag evolution. Real art is like that. Art is a calling, 
not a career. 

The nonfilm pieces were active physical mutations of the psychic, 
literary lectures of Reed. Both the Reed lectures and the nonfilms were 
created around the particular people in my life to call forth an alterna- 
tive reality to the normal one. I do not function all that well in the 
social, political, casual, sexual, economical, competitive world. So I look 
to performance to create a world of community, intimacy, and human 
intense interaction. For me, art is a matter of survival. 

But I began to see the nonfilms were magical intense nonsexual 
one-night stands which were not building a sense of expanding com- 
munity, the heart of the vision that controls my art. 
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s. Art of Risking 


I was not satisfied with these nonfilms because they were brief 
relationships that did not go anywhere. What I wanted to do was create 
intimacy -- that is, a situation in which anything is permissible, where 
people feel that secure. I didn’t want to connect this intimacy with 
romance or sex because that would set limits. But that “anything is 
permissible” did mean a wide open erotic freedom. 

So I started looking for some other way to work with people. I tried 
to cast a play, but I couldn’ find enough people. I started thinking of 
an intimate theater where the line between audience and actors would 
be erased. I started thinking about how if that line were erased, it would 
place much more responsibility on the actors. They would have to dare 
to trick the audience into the intense magical state. 

I divided my work -- the word “work” is weird -- it is like playing 
-- into two parts. The first part is played in “real life” -- for instance, I go 
up to a person on a street and ask him to be in some project which may 
contain some nudity and physical play. The nudity and physical play 
as an idea in this context is a great tool to get under the polite chatter 
surface to the more meaningful stuff -- which is, after all, the aim of the 
piece. I can see this kind of piece lasting anywhere from a few seconds to 
several hours. 

The second part is a piece in a controlled space, such as my studio, 
in which there is a form going on, giving the person a reason to be there 
with me. 

This kind of performance is different than normal theater. In this 
kind, there is no real script. Even if you have a script, it really is a prop. 
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The real course of action is 
shaped by the performer so 
the flow of the piece will go 
forward and deeper. 

What is important is what 
happens between me as the 
artist and my audience, how 
I change them and how they 
change me, the magical state 
in which we interact with each 
other. I, as the performer, must 
create around the people, by 
playing for and to them, by 
letting the performance take 
me over and guide me -- even 
when it looks like the other 





people are doing all of the ae 


A Swamp Fest West, San Francisco, 1990. 


action. The ultimate goal in Phars by Bivbie Gae 


my performance is to create a 
reality, not an illusion, of the performance which I and the audience are 
in -- even if I have to use illusions to get to this reality. 

This raises the question of manipulation. Almost anytime you 
perform to an audience, you manipulate the audience. Let’s get beyond 
the negative connotation of the word “manipulate”. People go to the 
theater, movies, concerts, dance companies, etc., to have their emotions 
manipulated. They come into the performance area with a willing- 
ness to be manipulated by the artists within certain limits. But in my 
performances, the ones which are not divided from the rest of life by 
a theater or a stage, there is no way to tell the person he is entering a 
performance. When I have a formal structure, a theater space, and a set 
time ending -- what is really going on is not what is said to be happen- 
ing. Also it is a reality that is hopefully being created -- people will be 
affected, infected and effected by this reality. 

Once the self-trust is in place, the next issue is vulnerability. As the 
performer I have to be vulnerable -- even in pieces where it appears I am 
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totally in control and have complete power. Without this self-trust and 
vulnerability, what I am trying to do would fall flat. 

That is the difference between theater and performance art. In 
regular theater, you can climb up onto the altar of the stage (even when 
the stage is a rug or other defined area), and you don’t have to interact 
with your audience, you are cut off from them. You don’t relate to them 
directly -- which is the main goal of my performances. In theater, what 
also blocks the magic that I am after is the system of rules of aesthetics. 

This also was what happened in religion. When the priests climbed 
up to the altar, not only did they divide themselves from the people, but 
also from the vital magic. 

The theater paints pictures of “realities”, both inner and outer 
realities. The audience just watches from the outside, watching a moving 
picture created by actors. The audience suspends disbelief, sits, and 
watches with their minds. The actors act. Everybody is comfortable and 
safe. Everyone has defined roles -- and when the audience leaves the 
theater, they know it has been just pretend. Actors just have to put on a 
good show. 

As a performer, I have to be able within myself to do anything that 
I feel necessary to create the magic of the performance without stop- 
ping to check my motives. This is the self-trust. This self-trust creates 
vulnerability. 

The performer has to take responsibility for his audience. This runs 
from their physical well-being while they are in the performance to not 
taking them out on a limb and leaving them there. A moral grey area is 
left after the performance, and they go back to the normal world, and 
they freak out because of the conflict between the two realities. In my 
mind, the freak out is an opening of doors -- which is the aim of the 
performance. But what the person does when the doors are opened is his 
responsibility. 

In the performance, I have to involve myself with the audience, 
person-to-person. I have to follow whatever feeling I have in the mo- 
ment, doing whatever it takes to draw the audience deeper. This is what 
I mean by vulnerability. It does have a certain ruthless quality to it. I 
somehow stumbled upon a book, Environmental Theater by Richard 
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Schechner, a book about a theater of active involvement and participa- 
tion, of nudity and intimate physicality, of risk-taking and change. It 
was right up my alley. Richard’s insights and experiments were inspiring 
to me. 

But it seemed to me the Performance Group of Richard’s was not 
well-versed in, or committed to, a living communal intimacy, so they 
retreated from the edge when they were expected to live the personal in- 
timacy they were acting out. My years of communal living and spiritual 
study gave me needed keys to take what Richard had done forward. The 


book fit so well with my own experiments, philosophy and vision, it 


became a base of the next stage of the work. 
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A Carlos, street aan at The Lab, San nasi 1988. Photo by Ende Mac. 





Photos by Linda Mac. 
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9. Time, Community, 
Inter-Relations 


I used my communal family of four as a core to start a weekly drop- 
in workshop held in a Santa Fe pre-school. I never knew who would 
show up each week. People from my street performances, free-spirits 
who heard rumors about this naked happening, a Wait Until Dark cast 
of straight actors whose director required them to come, all were thrown 
into this crazy experiment. I never knew what I was going to do because 
I never knew whom I would have to work with, or what I would have to 
deal with. This madhouse gave me a flexibility and a trust that the vision 
would guide me to create a temporary communal reality from those who 
were there. But the casual drop-in format placed a limit on how deep 
the intimacy could get. In my communal family, we were creating a way 
of being which was an underground base for the art. This base was a 
powerful influence. But it wasn’t yet the clear focus of the work. 

In May 1973, the end of this stage was a twenty-four hour perfor- 
mance. I became aware of the magical quality of extended time lengths 
when I attended an all-night peyote ceremony of the Native American 
church in Taos. Time was as powerful as the magic medicine in creat- 
ing a group reality trance. To try this time factor, I took my cast to 
Albuquerque to do what amounted to a 24-hour performance. For the 
first six hours, we approached people on the campus of the University of 
New Mexico, people with whom we would like to play, inviting them to 
an audition that night in the College Art Department for a happening. 
Then, after dinner, we did the workshop exercises with the 12 people 
who showed up. Slowly taboos were broken, a community of perfor- 
mance magically appeared...which was lucky because I could only book 
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A “Playing With Reality”, a nine-hour private performance, Berkeley, California, 1988. 
Photo by Linda Mac. 


the room until midnight. Then I had to truck the performance across 
the city to the University of Albuquerque. The sense of community was 
strong enough that everyone came along. At dawn, as we stepped out of 
the studio, there was the crisp feeling of being born into a new world. 

Our communal living situation, the nonfilms, the outrageous events 
of the workshop, and my physical visibility all created a mysterious, 
kinky, threatening reputation in the small city of Santa Fe, which made 
it increasingly hard to get new people for projects. I could not tame the 
art down because I knew this reaction was telling us what we were doing 
was right. So eight of the cast decided to move to New York City, a big 
city with a lot of people on which to draw. One of our fantasies was to 
charge admission to our everyday life. (I am now playing with the idea 
of selling tickets to my natural death.) 

We set up a workshop space in our loft at 32nd and Fifth. This 
time, the workshop was closed and committed, lasting several months. 
I got some actors from auditions. But most came from my street piece, 
people ranging from an ex-hooker to an angry cabbie/comedian. While 
failing to develop into a true community, this group performed at a 
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ballroom a ritual I created from two of Schechner’s exercises. Again, 

we got our audience by approaching people in the Village and inviting 
them to that night’s event. At this performance, I began a practice of 
screening the audience at the door because of the intense, vulnerable 
and erotic nature of the work. It took me a couple of years to realize 
that people will not do what they cannot handle; so there is no reason 
to shield them. Moreover, there are better ways to handle sleazy people. 
Boring them is one way. There are other ways. 

The only person that night whom I felt I should not let in was, to 
my chagrin, Schechner, my hero and artistic father, playing a dirty old 
man. Against my better judgement, I let him enter. Sure enough, in 
the middle of the piece, he set his sights on an actress, convincing her 
that if she left his side, he would die by stopping breathing, which he 
did when she tried to leave him. Showing a weakness in my workshop 
discipline training, she bought into it and would not follow the ritual or 
my directions. There was a part in the ritual where everyone lies down, 
eyes closed. When this point was reached, I took my cast, except the 
woman, out into the lobby for a huddle. In the script, there was a point 
when everyone was to be frozen, then to be unfrozen by a kiss. I told my 
cast just to not kiss Schechner and the woman until the end of the play. 
But they would give the two a loving massage. With this plan, we went 
back in and continued the performance. Schechner was amazing as the 
frozen figure, the ritual flowing uninterrupted around him for over two 
hours. I think I passed his test to see what I was made of and to see how 
flexible I was. 

We did this performance, Inter-Relations, on a Thursday and a 
Friday. The trance of the temporary community was so great that the 
same audience came back for the second night. This often happens in 
my work. 

Inter-Relations was focused on clothes...undressing, dressing, 
exchanging clothes, using clothes to tell your life story. After I did it a 
number of times, I began to realize that I could never predict what the 
performance would be like. The cast, in street clothes, came in with 
the audience. Everyone sat on the floor, so that there was no way to tell 
who was the cast and who was the audience. So when the cast started to 
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‘Journey To Lila’, Walden Performance Space, Berkeley, California, 1990. 
Photo by Kevin Rice. 
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do their unspoken 
ritual, members of 
the audience slowly 
copied the actions, 
even undressing 

in slow motion. I 
began to think that 
this merging into 
one group was the 
natural beginning 
of the ritual; that 
is, until one night I 





stupidly left a piece = “ = 





of carpet on a part 


of the floor. The real A ‘Journey To Lila’, Walden Performance Space, Berkeley, 
audience crowded California, 1990. Photo by Kevin Rice. 
onto the carpet, 





leaving the actors the bare floor. So that night, the audience watched 
from the rug a boring ritual...boring because there was no magical 
participation by the audience. I learned the hard way that everything in 
the performance reality is important, even a rug! 

Even though this was a scripted ritual, there were parts which 
could change the whole night depending on how they were done. For 
example, when each person, one by one, redresses, he describes each 
item as he is putting it on. There are many ways of doing this. When the 
first “real” person said: “This is my red sock,” I knew the piece would be 
short and shallow, because all the real audience members would follow 
the short pattern. If, on the other hand, the first real person said: “This 
is the slime green shirt that Bobbie left when we broke up...,” I knew 
we would be there for hours because each person would bare his soul. I 
learned how to pick the right person, someone who was sensitive. For 
some reason, it didn’t work to pick a cast member for the first person. 
These are the kind of secret things the artist only learns by doing one 
piece over and over. 
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10. Theater Of 
Human Melting 





I was not satisfied in New 
York City. I never broke into 
anything. The permanent 


community as a lifestyle did not 





spread from my New Mexico 


eroup into the workshop. In Linda Mac and Frank Moore, San Francisco, 


he-summer of 1975. Lmaved California, circa 1979. Photo by Mary Sullivan. 


with the five original New Mexico members to Berkeley to be joined by 
two others coming from New Mexico. 

In Berkeley, I met Linda Mac, who became my partner in shaman- 
istic crime for over 15 years. Not wearing a bra and leaning over the 
counter to talk to this weird guy who wheeled into the travel agency, 
saying she would be great in this play, sealed her fate. After two weeks, 
she quit her job in the travel agency. Other new people would soon 
join us. 

With this core communal group as a base, I started developing very 
quickly. We set up Inter-Relations, with The Theater of Human Melting 
as its artistic identity. 

I got a Baptist Seminary to give me a room where I could 
conduct workshops and talk to people. This was an unlikely setting to 
do shamanistic work. 

Evolution is not a straight line up, or even the up-and-down line 
of the stock market. Instead, it zigzags all over the place, weaving seem- 
ingly unrelated things together, sort of like this article. To use evolution, 
the artist has to not only be willing to fail (failing is vital in creating 
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anything worthwhile) 
and to risk; but he 
has to be willing to 
not know how he is 
getting to where he 

is going. At the start, 
my art was based on 
private performances 
such as Reed and the % 
nonfilms. Through 4 q - * 

the workshop, the =e \ ‘ a ey \e 
focus shifted from A “Playing With Reality”, Berkeley, California, 1991. 
Photo by Linda Mac. 





private to public 
performances to such an extent that the truly private pieces all but 
dried up. 

But in Berkeley, that suddenly changed. A fellow, who did not want 
to do my workshop, demanded that I meet with him in private sessions. 
Being flexible, I giggled, rubbed my hands, and said, “Why not?” This 
fellow turned out to be a psychic teacher whose students, when they 
heard that he was coming to me, wanted to come for private sessions as 
well as do the workshop. 

The private sessions were a combination of Reed and nonfilms in 
which I allowed myself the freedom to say and do whatever came to me, 
no matter how off-the-wall and outrageous it seemed. I used nonsense, 
blatant insults, humor, the holy obvious, nudity and eroticism to break 
into the altered reality of controlled folly. It was not a professional 
therapy where a serious listener nods and grunts, or a spiritual trance 
in which an Americanized guru sits aloof, spinning truisms. I was a 
person who wanted to mingle his life intimately with their lives, using 
a bigger-than-life mask/character of the trickster shaman to reach this 
end. This intimate focus trimmed the original flood of people over a two 
year period down to 30 people who seriously wanted a community of 
intimate relationships. By combining these private individual “pieces” 
with the workshop, the communal spirit began to flow from my core 
family into the group. 


A DIRKSEN - MILLER PRODUCTION 


The Theatre of Human Melting Presents 


An Over-The-Edge Comedy 


Written by 
Rick Foster 


Directed by 
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11. Workshop of Demands 





The heart of the workshop was “demanding” in various different 
forms. The only things out of bounds both in the workshop and the 
group were actual sex between non mates and harming violence. This 
created a safe environment in which people could allow one another to 
trust, to be demanded of. In the workshop, I picked a person to make 
a demand either on a particular person, or whomever he picked, or on 
the whole group. The demanded one must satisfy the demander. The 
demander must stay with the demand until he is truly and fully satisfied. 
This puts both the demander and the demanded under pressure of 
honesty and vulnerability. I never had any idea whom I would pick for 
the demander until the workshop. This forced a rugged spontaneity. 
Some of these lasted for weeks, some for a minute; some were ruthlessly 
silly, some were intensely personal. Because actual sex was off limits, the 
demands could be erotically free and wacky. The demands as private 
performances revealed secret, over-the-edge characters, hidden fantasies, 
and other silliness which once released, seeped into normal life. One 
week, we played war games as kids, using Berkeley as our battleground. 
Next week, we buried one of us alive in a coffin to have a rebirth. A 
third week, we had a gross-out contest, the winning act of which was 
someone drinking his own piss. All of this outrageousness was made 
possible by being in the state of innocent play together for over three 
years. From this altered state, households and businesses began to form. 
(The Berkeley fashion boom came from this workshop.) 

Public performances naturally evolved from what was created from 
the workshop. The first major public piece was a fantasy costume parade 
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through Berkeley, flaunting 
brightly painted skin and 
see-through costumes of net 
and lace. The parade ended up 
with a free punk concert in the 
park. I have talked about how 
my art is not made of separate 
public pieces but is an evolving 
monster. For example, in this 
parade, an inner character of 
one of the cast members, Diane 
Hall, emerged (photo at right). 
This character was a middle- 
aged, middle-America-on-acid, 
fast nonsense talking, dizzy 





dame in a skin-tight Frederick's 
ry eS — 

A Diane Hall, O.B.R., San Francisco, California, 
circa 1979. Photo by Mary Sullivan. 


of Hollywood gown, long fake 
eye lashed, and a two-foot 
beehive bleached blonde wig 
with blinking Christmas lights. This creature grabbed the mike away 
from the hippie M.C. Wavy Gravy, and started hosting the concert. A 
year later, when I needed a bridge between a wacky stage show and the 
audience, I brought back this Woolworth babe. 

After a second parade had gotten out of hand and turned into 
dulling sleaze, I organized an indoor multi-media carnival in a large San 
Francisco warehouse, The Farm, where adults could play like kids in a 
safe environment. Providing adult playgrounds is one of the basic goals 
of my work. Since I think playing is a safe, mind-altering drug, I called 
my carnival The Erotic Test after The Acid Test of the Merry Pranksters. 

In order to do more public pieces, I moved the performance work 
into a Berkeley storefront. A major public performance in the space 
was Glamour. I based this environmental play on actual strippers in a 
divey North Beach joint. I used this play as a process to get one of the 
actresses to become a dynamic performer. As part of the rehearsals, | 
had the actresses work 8-hour shifts at the real joint with the real girls 
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whom they were becoming. As another section of the bringing out of a 
dynamic star, I put her into a 24-hour nightmare inside a cold swinging 
box. This nightmare again revealed the magic of extended time. 

For the play, I turned the storefront into a copy of the dive. The 
play surrounded the audience, making them play the role of the joint 
audience. On the nights that the actors didn’t create the realism, I would 
stop the play, give the audience their money back, and invite them to 
return the next night. They did. I am ruthless in pursuing the inner 
quality I seek in people. 

During the rehearsals of Glamour, when the strip joint got unbear- 
ably boring after hours upon hours, I took a walk along Broadway, into 
what then was the West Coast hardcore punk center, the Mabuhay 
Gardens or the “Fab Mab”. Since I did not have anything else to do, 

I asked the gruff manager if I could do my next production at his club. 
To my surprise, Dirk Dirksen was a visionary who, instead of seeing a 
crip asking for a hand-out, saw me somehow as a misfit artist perfect for 
his new wave cabaret. Dirk gave me a sheltered theater for six years, with 
complete artistic freedom and moral support. The first production was a 
raping of a high-brow comedy, Med, which I turned into a multi-media 
farce, full of camp, nudity, sex, violence and rock'n'roll. The straight 
playwright walked out in horror, the club owner wanted us out, and 
only a handful of people came. But Dirk wanted to extend the run. 

He loved it. 

An important character came out of this play. She is Dotty. She 
was created when an actress just could not remember her lines, cues, or 
anything. Finally, I made her a mentally retarded free spirit, wander- 
ing around in slow motion wherever she pleased, doing whatever she 
pleased. Dotty (played by different people), has been climbing over my 
audience ever since, playing with them. 

I don’t think you have to worry about making a comment on the 
social, political, or whatever condition. I don’t think you can help mak- 
ing acomment. It is automatic. What you do is always colliding with 
what is going on. 

For an example: 


A few years ago, I was sitting in a cafe...a coffee house...I spend 
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Diane Hall - hostess, Outrageous Beauty Revue (O.B.R.), Mabuhay Gardens, San Francisco, 
circa 1979. Photo by Mary Sullivan. 
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hours sitting in coffee houses, 
playing cards...anyway, this 
older political-type woman 
leaned over from the next 
table and asked if I had been 
involved in an East Bay theater 
group about six years ago. She 
had seen something that I had 
forgotten ever having done. 
After Med I started directing 
Lysistrata. 1 had always wanted 
to do it because it is lewd and 
bawdy... even rewrote it to 
get back to the original dirt. I 





cast it with a mix of workshop 
people and new people. I also 7 vial 
had Barry and Peter, who are A Dotty - O.B.R., San Francisco, California, 
in wheelchairs, play regular, circa 1979. Photo by Mary Sullivan. 
normal, traditional characters. 
We did it in the same over-the-edge style as Med. One rehearsal night I 
decided we needed an audience, so I took us to the Berkeley UA movie 
theater which had a great outside foyer. There were long lines for four 
movies. There we rehearsed. As the woman in the cafe six years later 
described it, these people were talking funny, in greek style obscenity... 
pretty girls humping guys in wheelchairs right there next to the movie 
lines. This was at the height of the disabled human rights movement... 
we crips had sat in at the San Francisco Federal Building for a month, 
blocked buses, picketed Jane Fonda's movie, Coming Home...this woman 
was aware of all this...then she comes to a movie (she can’t remember 
what it was) and she sees women and crips doing strange, obscene 
things. She said for her, the piece made the disabled movement more 
human and added humor to it. 

What impressed me about the woman in the coffeehouse is that 
she remembered five minutes of obscene silliness after six years. I hadn't 


remembered it. 


“The Meat Act’, 

Outrageous Beauty Revue, 1 
Mabuhay Gardens, 5 
San Francisco, California, 


circa 1979. 
Photo by Dave Patrick. 
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12. Outrageous 


Beauty Revue 


In the late 70’s we started our public performances by doing long 
ritualistic plays. Over the years, the group branched out to do many 
different kinds of live and video pieces, including The Outrageous Beauty 
Revue. 

I never staged Lysistrata because what was supposed to be a one- 
night semi-real take-off on a beauty contest transformed, right before 
my eyes before the first show had ended, into a tacky, wacky stage 
revue which caught the imagination of the press. We did this show 
for three years, usually once every week, but often twice a week. The 
Outrageous Beauty Revue looked like tacky entertainment performed 
by untrained people just for fun. This was how my cast also thought of 
it and of themselves. One of my major failings was that I didn’t pass on 
the deeper purposes, magical influences, and hidden dimensions of our 
performance work. 

I quickly saw that the O.B.R. was the apex of my work until 
then. In the ritual pieces and in the workshop, we were battling the 
social fragmentation and isolation by underground channels, avoiding 
standard rules and criticisms and values. But by using an entertainment 
channel to subvert entertainment, we broadened the attack and our 
vulnerability to attack. 

The O.B.R. was a cabaret show that tried to short circuit the 
cabaret limits of time and stage. It did this by being a show of people 
who were having fun and who were living their fantasies -- a show that 
included the audience directly in the action -- an unpolished show that 
flaunted nudity, eroticism, and gore in a silly, child-like playfulness 
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-- an ever-changing show with 
pregnant sex symbols, nude 
girls, crippled rockstars, men 
as women and women as men 
without any sexual meaning. 
This was very uplifting for 
some people. If we could be 
on stage doing silly things, it is 
possible for anyone to do what 
they dream. But it was also 
very threatening for a lot of 
people. My singing took away 
their excuses for why they were 
not what they wanted to be. 

It looked like entertain- 





ment; but it really was a ' 


medium to spread the playful A Joe Cocker’, O.B.R., circa 1979. 
Photo by Mary Sullivan. 


communal spirit which we had 
worked years on fine tuning. This underground spirit of communal fun, 
of playful folly secretly sucked the audience in. This spirit allowed us to 
do things, which would normally be violent or sexual, in a freeing, play- 
ful innocence. This became obvious when I tried to let noncast people 
do acts in the show. They never reached the intensity or the tightrope 
edge which the cast took for granted. 

The tacky, wildly colorful, loud show of bad taste was really a cover, 
a distraction of the audience’s attention, so that the hidden magical 
trance could take them over. A trance can be cast by showing them some- 
thing out of their reality. Little kids often become frozen on the spot 
when they see me, my special body, in a cafe. We just greatly magnified 
this trance process in the show by throwing out many of these trance 
inducing images of taboos, of crip rockstar, of pregnant nudes, of silly 
sex and violence. Then the real show happened within this inner trance. 

There was a vision in the show...the vision that has led me through- 
out my work. Art comes from the soul that anyone can tap into. I 
created the show from modules that I could combine in countless ways. 
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“Paradise By The Dashboard Light”, O.B.R., circa 1979. Photo by Mary Sullivan. 


Each module was a fantasy either of mine or, more often, of the person 
in the act. I worked on a module just enough to make it performable. 
But I would not allow it to be polished, refined. I wanted a module to 
grow and change in performance so the performance and the audience 
would get the full evolving magic. I kept changing the order of modules 
to encourage fresh evolution. I took modules in danger of becoming 
polished out of the line-up, putting them into an ever-growing module 
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library to be pulled out when 
the need arose. In this way, the 
show was always evolving into 
something new while remaining 
what it was. I have used this mod- 
ule structure in my recent ritual 
work, giving me the ability to do 
complex rituals lasting from 5 to 
48 hours without killing myself. 
There was tremendous pres- 
sure on me to polish the show up 
to make it more sellable, more 
entertaining. This pressure did 
not come from the critics, but 





from friends and cast members. 
“Add rimshots, tighten te A “Sympathy For The Devil” O.B.R. 
Then the show will be acommer- hor by Dave Patrick. 
cial success.” “We should rehearse 
more, then we could be good theater, good music.” But the vision was 
not about commercial success, nor reaching a lot of people, nor about 
good entertainment, nor art. The vision is to create trances and realities 
which will bring change. This is my vision. The vision has me. I am its 
tool. If I had not stayed within the vision, I would have been lost within 
artistic pressures. Art should be a vision quest. 

Other kinds of pressures were to change the content, the tools, and 
the focus of the work. People always say they like the work because it 
is strong, but I should get over my obsession with sex and nudity, and 
get on to more important issues; I should not get “stuck” in one vision. 
What they do not realize is what they like about the work, the strength, 
comes from being committed to a single vision, no matter what the 
current trends and fashions are. I cannot imagine more important issues 
than sex and freedom symbolized by nudity. But, as this paper shows, 
these are not my ultimate focus. Sex and nudity are powerful digging 
tools to reach the intimate community. By limiting the tools of art, art 
itself is limited. 


{eae 
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A O.B.R., Mabuhay Gardens, San Francisco, California, circa 1979. 
Photo by Dave Patrick. 
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13. The Plot of Fame and 
Good Taste 





When the artist is rooted in 
private rituals, it becomes clear that 
she is not an agent for society, or 
some political movement, or the 
art galleries and art “experts”, or 
even for her own individualistic 
imagination. Instead, she is an agent 


of gods, of dreams, of visions and 





myths. This causes reactions in a = 
a 


society, especially when the piece is Bi and Brian, winners of the Ist Annual 


public. Karen Finley is criticized for Outrageous Beauty Contest, Mabuhay 
Gardens, San Francisco, California, 1978. 


limiting her audience because she 
Photo by Dave Patrick. 


offends them by her words, anger, 
nudity. An artist who is rooted in the private channels is not affected 
by this attempt to curb the power of the art by strapping it to audience 
acceptance and agreement. The power of a Karen Finley is the taboo- 
breaking energy she releases into society. This societal pressure to tame 
art down, which usually sounds very reasonable and comes even from 
liberal sources, is very hard for the artist to resist who is not familiar 
with the hidden channels of change. 

Another example of society’s attempt to rechannel the change com- 
ing from Shamanistic Art is what an “art expert” told me: “Your work 
is...not art...(because) it doesn’t address the concerns...(which are a) part 
of the current art dialogue, whether it be mainstream or ‘alternative’ 
...curators and presenters are (not) obliged to show it.” She went on 
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to say that I should stay “in 
(my) own sphere”, and that 

I don’ need the public chan- 
nels that galleries represent. 
Which is true. But galleries 
and the people who think 
what is in galleries is the full 
range of art need the artists, 
not the reverse. The magic 

of private performance is 
needed to expand the narrow, 
shallow river of “the current art 
dialogue”, controlled both in 
content and depth by the art 





experts. Fortunately, there are 
galleries which are willing to 4 “Devo”, O.B.R, circa 1979. 
go into the magical unknown Sa es 

represented by private performances. 

I have debated with myself about stopping resisting the label 
SEXUAL. By insisting what I am doing is not sexual, I am opening 
myself up to people questioning my honesty and integrity. If I accept 
the sexual label, people would just have to decide whether or not they 
like sex in art -- decide whether it is art or not. That would be the depth 
of the questioning. They may feel uncomfortable seeing sex as art -- but 
that uncomfortableness would be just from breaking the taboo of sex 
-- which would not be that big of a deal. What I am doing is taking 
nudity and acts that are usually considered sexual and giving them a 
new, nonsexual context. That creates a tension, a conflict, an examin- 
ing, a leap into something new. That is what I am after. This leap into 
newness is why people who are normally comfortable with casual nudity 
and casual sex sometimes get very uncomfortable with the nudity and 
eroplay in my work. By taking “sexual” acts and sincerely putting them 
in to a different context, it creates another reality, another way of relat- 
ing. It also creates conflict with the normal reality -- and that conflict 
may change, in an underground sort of way, the normal reality. I think 
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art -- or at least this kind of art 
-- should create conflict and 
change. And I like relating with 
people in the “unnormal” way 
in this different reality. This is 
why I do performance. 

Rawness in itself is 
threatening because it opens 
the way for everyone to express 
their feelings directly. Rawness 
inspires. It breaks the chains of 
the rules. 

The show was in bad taste, 
was called “exploitive”. What 


made it thus was not just what 





was done, but who was doing 


A “Sweet Transvestite”, O.B.R., circa 1979. 
Photo by Dave Patrick. 


it...crips, women and other 
“untalented” unfortunates. 
The first assumption of the people who were offended was these were 
able-bodied actors making fun of crips; then, when it became clear we 
were real crips, the leap into dumbness was that someone was exploiting 
us. When they got it into their heads that we had created our own acts, 
the new way to deny our power was to say we were exploiting our own 
bodies. Forget nudity. Forget being sexual. Just by getting up onto the 
stage we were exploiting our own bodies. Women share this hidden yoke 
of suppression. By breaking this yoke, by offending a lot of people, the 
show released, inspired, and liberated a lot more. Artists and musicians 
come up to me today and say they saw the O.B.R. when they were kids 
and thought if we could do that, they could do what they dreamt. 

But my cast saw none of this because I could not impart the 
vision to them. They saw the show as an outlet for their fantasies and 
creativeness. It was not very good theater that they did for fun. It was 
something that could be left behind because it was not important. This 
lack of a bigger vision of both the historical roots and the magical social 
impact spelled the end of the community. 
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A “Paradise By The Dashboard Light’, O.B.R., Mabuhay Gardens, San Francisco, circa 1979. 
Photo by Mary Sullivan. 
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14. Playing with Reality 


During the time of the O.B.R., I felt the need to go back to the 
core of the ritual work. I started creating 48-hour pieces. During these 
48-hour pieces there was created an altered reality around one person 
who undertook this journey to obtain a list of life goals. 

I had a team of assistants known to the pilgrim. But I also had 
actors, unknown by the pilgrim, whom I placed in the normal world to 
interact with the pilgrim. By saying, “I have planned everything you (the 
pilgrim) will experience during this process as well as everyone whom 
you will meet...but I may be lying,” it melted the normal reality with 
dream reality to form a liminal state. In this liminal state anything was 
possible and anyone could be a conspirator in this dream production. 
This was not only true for the pilgrim, but for everyone, including me. 
Real waiters, whom I had never met before, acted as if I had paid them. 
This liminal force occurred even before the actual process. For example, 
I was painting a woman the day before a process. She turned out to 
be the pilgrim’s girlfriend (one of many) whose very existence he had 
been hiding from me. To his shocked amazement, she appeared in an 
erotic scene in his process. I had to be flexible and open enough to use 
everything and anything that the dream gave me. 

Within the liminal state, what usually is unbelievable, corny, tacky, 
suddenly becomes extremely powerful. Pilgrims not only swore I made 
beautiful women appear out of thin air, they gave me power to make the 
women disappear back into the same thin air, even though that was not 
a part of my trick. Things like water became potent magical drugs just 
through words. Within these temporary living myths, time became very 
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plastic, as did other forms of reality. In these trance myths, I could use a 
wide range of ritual from smearing mud/food mixtures on nude bodies 
to high tech audio-visual spectacles. Another tool I discovered in these 
prolonged spells is to hide the powerful erotic rituals from the pilgrim 
audience by performing them inside a locked box, hidden cave, or secret 
tent. In this way, the unseen ritual affects the audience on the feeling 
level directly, without being filtered by the mind. But I was serving two 
masters in these 48-hour dreams: the dream’s vision and the pilgrim’s 
goals. This became increasingly uncomfortable for me because the 
dream’s vision would lead us into a much deeper, richer soil of realities 
than the goals would allow. 

Within these pieces, I was able to evoke an awake dream where all 
things were possible, where limitations melted away. This is possible 
when taboos are broken -- not just “sexual” taboos, but also taboos of 
time, of space, of the accepted natural laws. You could not tell where the 
dream performance ends and the normal reality begins. You could never 


be sure if the sexy woman you happen to talk to in the cafe at lunch was 





48-Hour Process, Frank’ Studio/Storefront, Haste Street, Berkeley, California. 
Photo by Ken Jennings. 
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a real person or an actor placed there specially for you. This mixing of 
realities opens the doors of freedom. 

I said the group broke up because I failed to pass on the hidden 
shamanistic dynamics of the O.B.R. to the group. This is true. But in 
reality, the break-up was far more complex than this. 

In my work, I always have used nudity and physical acts which 
most people would call sexual. It is just one of my ways of breaking 
normal reality into new ways of communicating and relating. I combine 
this with breaking time/space taboos, my unique body, and other tools. 
But the “sexual” content of my work grabs most of the attention. 

There is a common misconception about the deformed shaman 
tradition that it gets its power from the mental and the spiritual plane, 
since the physical and sensual are almost nonexistent. In truth, the 
wounded healer uses his physicality as a channel to unite the spiritual 


with the physical. 
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48-Hour Process, Frank’ Studio/Storefront, Haste Street, Berkeley, California. 
Photo by Ken Jennings. 
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15. Sex? 


I have always been a very 
physical and sexual person. This 
was heightened by my early physical 
isolation. In the early 70’s when 
I was not yet out of my sexual 
isolation, I observed as an interested 





outsider that free sex (confused with 


“Glitter Dance”, Cal-Act Benefit Human- 
ist Hall, Oakland, California, 1992. 
Photo by Linda Mac. 


free love) was not working. It wasn’t 
making my hippie friends happy. 
This observation was against my 
philosophy of freedom. But I could not deny the facts. I started looking 
for new ways of relating and of touching. I was looking for a new free 
love. My performances, both public events and the private non-films, 
were my research, my experiments. 

I experimented in using the excited, aroused, pleasurable energy in 
the context of art, of playing, relationship-building -- not in the context 
of sex. 

This research reached a climax in my Berkeley workshop during the 
years of the Outrageous Beauty Revue. 

It was fairly clear to thirty of us that there was a difference between 
playing and sex. We saw it had something to do with sex and “marriage” 
(the word “marriage” is another word that has negative connotations 
hidden within it). So we decided to commit ourselves to have sex only 
with those to whom we were married. But we erotically played (for lack 
of a better term for it) with all of the people in the group. 
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The erotic play 
became more intense, 
more playful. We as 
people got wackier, 
more physical. It gave 
us a greater freedom 
not only within our 
group, but in society in 
general as well. By erotic 
playing intensely but 
playfully, it released a 





certain creativity which 


& “Passion Rocking’, Elmwood Cafe, Berkeley, California, 
we used in many ways. 1994. Photo by Alexi Malenky. 


Successful businesses 


were established. We did several public performances, and a wealth of 
wacky private performances. All of these had the vital energy of eroplay, 
of unlimited possibility. We were kids playing together even though we 
were adults. Even though the erotic play could become very intimate, 
physical, soft and sexy, there was no jealousy or possessiveness because it 
was clear that sex would not be involved. This went on for three years. 

But at a certain point, we started questioning the concept of mar- 
riage -- what was the difference between what we thirty had together 
and being married? We did not see any difference. Not seeing any 
difference between marriage and what we had as a group, the next 
logical question was, “Why not have sex?” So we started to have sex 
outside marriage within the group. (We were using the misleading word, 
“marriage”. When you throw out the word marriage, sex belongs in a 
bonded, mated relationship which as a group we were not, although 
there were mated relationships within the group.) Once we started 
having sex almost immediately changes appeared in the group. Jealousy 
and possessiveness appeared. The playful creativeness which came from 
erotic playing dried up. Playing and the physical freedom between the 
people quickly ceased to be. The spark of the Outrageous Beauty Revue 
and our other pieces was not there anymore. The group as a group 


quickly began to fall apart. 
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“Frank & Linda’, digital painting by Frank Moore, 2008. 
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16. Eroplay 


After this break-up, I focused my work on defining the unique 
physical/spiritual energy we had used, formalized it in my art to tap 
again into the intense, pure play with people to then use the resulting 
creativeness in art without being derailed by sex. I used my public 
performances, but especially my private pieces, to experiment with this 
energy. 

I started to realize that one of the things that was undermining my 
work was the English language. There was no word, no name, for the 
force I was dealing with. This fits the designs of the established powers 
that are out to isolate and censor us. So my first task was to create a new 
word. It was eroplay. 

Our mind needs labels, words for something to be able to think 
about the thing clearly. There is such intense physical play, and such a 
force or energy, and I have labeled it eroplay. But before this, there has 
not been a word for it. Usually the word sex has been the catch word for 
people to dump almost everything sensual, romantic, physical, or for 
showing more skin than usual. Cars are called sexy. Poses that do not 
show the sex act are called sexual. Wearing certain things, moving cer- 
tain ways are all called sexual, even when it is not leading to the sexual 
act -- even when there is no intent to have sex. 

In magic words have power. To create a word for something is to 
create the possibility for it to exist in our reality -- for it to happen. 
Even for us who intellectually knew eroplay existed as a separate thing 
from sex, it was hard before the word eroplay to talk about it clearly, 
to think about it clearly, and to experiment and play with it without 
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A Peter & Stavros playing Body Music, “Passion Rocking’, Cafe Venus, San Francisco, California, 19995. 
Photo by Rod Dailey. 
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sexual undercurrents and 
fears creeping in. This 
was because we had to use 
words like lusty, sexy, and 
erotic to attempt to talk 
about it. In our language, 
all of these words have 
sexual connotations. In 
magic, words create. So 
if you use sexual words 
for nonsexual playing, 
the sexual words will set 
a false sexual confusion. 
This is why the word 
eroplay itself is important. 
Eroplay is intense 
physical playing and 
touching of oneself and 
others. Eroplay is also the 





force or energy which is 
released as the result of Corey & Bonnie, “Passion Rocking’, Cafe Venus, 


: San Francisco. Photo by Rod Dailey. 
such play. It is also the ie Sherine etn eect ap 


happy, playful attitude towards life that comes from such play. Eroplay is 
not foreplay, even though foreplay is eroplay. 

Kids play very physically both with their own bodies and others’ 
bodies. They get turned-on by this play, turned-on both physically and 
mentally. This turn-on is not sexual in kids. Studies have shown that 
babies who are held, touched, and played with are more healthy and 
alert, weigh more, and have a lower rate of death than babies who are 
denied this eroplay. Studies also show that old people who live alone, 
who don't get physical and emotional contact, are less healthy and die 
sooner than people of the same age who live with others and get that 
physical contact. 

When we grow in to adulthood, eroplay is linked to sex, maybe to 
assure procreation. But there may be different results when eroplay is 
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connected to the sexual orgasm. This difference may be caused by the 
mixture of chemicals released in the body during eroplay with other 
chemicals released in the body during orgasm. Foreplay is eroplay, 

but eroplay is not foreplay. We may need a certain amount of straight 
eroplay (not connected to or leading to sex) to be as healthy as possible. 

Orgasm may start a patterning process in our brain, which is an 
intense bonding between people. Free love did not take into account 
this psycho/physical process. 

Foreplay leads to orgasm -- eroplay leads to being turned-on in 
many different ways and in all parts of the body -- including, but not 
limited to, physical arousal. It can be different every time. Skin touching 
skin seems to be what releases the full impact of eroplay. 

Eroplay can be intense. It is like when you rub a puppy on its 
belly and the puppy goes into a state of rapture, both totally turned-on 
and relaxed. To use something that is not normally confused with sex, 
eroplay is the blissed-out, warm, relaxed, turned-on, totally satisfying 
feeling of a good head rub. The same feeling comes from playing with 
ears. Eroplay is that intense feeling throughout the entire body. 
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Sex seems to be connected to mating; whereas the combination of 
both physical and psychic forces released during and after eroplay seems 
to be connected more to communication and attracting people to you. 

What stops most people from physically eroplaying without con- 
necting it to sex, without sexual undercurrents or expectations, is the 
inability to see where eroplay ends and sex begins. Foreplay is eroplay, 
but eroplay is not foreplay. The difference between foreplay and eroplay 
is one of intent -- physically there is no difference. It is the same pleasur- 
able, physical, turned-on feeling. 

But there is a difference physically between eroplay and sex. Eroplay 
is satisfying in itself, in relaxing intensity. There is no build-up of pent- 
up energy in one climactic act. In sex, however, there is a point where 
foreplay (eroplay) ceases to satisfy and energy gets pent up and built up 
to be released in the sex act. This build-up is a clear and broad dividing 
line between the turn-on of eroplay and sex. 

Eroplay starts when the possibility of physical eroplay arises -- the 
possibility of the breaking of the normal rules, social conventions, and 
morality. 

Eroplay is not just physical activity. The possibility of physical ero- 
play is enough to start releasing whatever chemicals and other forces that 
physical eroplay will continue to release. Talking and thinking about 
eroplay will excite, will turn you on, even physically. This seems to be a 
natural part of eroplay, an innate part. 

Eroplay is fun! 

Eroplay is innocent and childlike. 

Eroplay’s focus is on physical enjoyment and pleasure for its own 
sake. This is one reason why eroplay is taboo in our society where 
religion teaches physical pleasure for self is bad. 

Eroplay connects you more with your own body and with other 
people. It decreases isolation and alienation. It increases self-trust and 
trusting of others. It makes you harder to be controlled. This is another 
reason why eroplay is taboo. 

Because the after-glow of eroplay attracts people to you, you get 
more opportunities in all aspects of your life. And because eroplay 
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relaxes you and gives you more energy, you are in a better position to use 
opportunities. 

Because eroplay is not focused on goals other than physical enjoy- 
ment in many ways, and because it does not lead to a mating life, 
eroplay would be much harder to use to sell products than sex. This is 
another reason why eroplay is taboo. 

Because of all of this, eroplay leads to a definite life-style with all 
these characteristics. The life-style looks strangely like the love genera- 
tion, but without drugs or free sex. 

In recent years, outside forces have affected my work. The political 
sexual cultural artistic war of suppression of Senator Jesse Helms has 
given my art social issues against which I can do battle. 

But it is AIDS that has started people searching for other ways to 
find, to show, and to give physical intimacy. Eroplay is a safe, fun, lusty 
channel for free physical touching. It is safe because it has no physical 
intercourse. It is not an avoidance, as celibacy is. It is not something 


second rate. Eroplay is satisfying in itself. 
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Bath in Vancouver, Pitt Gallery, British Columbia, Canada, Photo by Linda Mac. 
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17. Art of Smallness 





After the group of thirty broke 
up, Linda and I began to look for a 
new context to work with people, to 
look for new people who were willing 
to work. As a part of this quest, I 
entered the Master’s Program at the 
San Francisco Art Institute. What 
we found there was another magical 
word. It was Performance. Before 





this, people had a hard time grasping 


what I did. It was not regular theater, “Wrapping/ Rocking“, U.C.B. Series, 
especially the private and the in-life Berkeley, California, May 1984. 
Photo by Mary Sullivan. 


pieces. But now it was performance. 
The word created a context in people’s minds in which to put the 
magical work. The word itself made the work much more accessible. 
After finishing the Master’s program, I did a series for three years at 
U.C. Berkeley. Tom Oden, another of those visionaries, brought me to 
U.C.B. to give students mind-expanding, mind-exploding experiences 
similar to drugs. This was my mandate. So two nights a month, students 
in the hall on their way to class would get detoured by a smell of 
incense, or a strobe flash, or a sight of nude skin, or strange music from 
a classroom. When they entered the classroom, it turned out to be a 
magical tent where nudes smeared chocolate and whipped cream on one 
another, or people were getting wrapped in cellophane and tin foil, or a 
weird nude guy just lies and moans at them. When the student stepped 
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U.C.B. Series, Berkeley, California, Winter 1984. Photo by Mary Sullivan. 


out of this crazy room, he was back in the college world. Usually about 
five people came in. Sometimes none came. Rarely there was an audi- 
ence of thirty; but often I considered these nights as bad because the 
audience would just want entertainment. 

I never cancelled any of these performances because too few people 
came. It was a lab where new modules could be born, where magical 
energy could be released, without pressures of money or judgement. 

I was back to not knowing who would show up, cast or audience. 
So I could not really plan anything until I got to the room and saw 
whom I had to work with. 

During these performances, I usually spent the first hour boring 
people, usually by asking what each person does, how did he hear about 
the performance, etc.. I drove my wheelchair up to each person and 
tapped out these questions slowly on my letterboard. 

Talking to this strange person in this strange way may be interesting 
as a confrontation. But listening to trivial chatter between this disabled 
man and each person in this “painfully slow” way can become an active 
boredom in a room which looks as if nothing else will ever happen. This 
active boredom is a slow increasing shock that makes people who want 
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quick-paced, high-energy entertainment 
suddenly bolt out of the door. 

This is one of my screening 
processes for the audience. This active 
boredom is actually a light trance in 
preparation for the altered reality which 
will be created within the piece. This 
trance is an active linking of the people 
into one another in the room. This 
causes those who are not ready to put 
aside the passive programming to leave. 

I was happy with this smallness. 
After every piece, Linda and I would 





walk home, talking about what amazing 
things happened, what worked and A Gestures’, U.C.B. Series, Spring 
what did not, who came. From the FOG Lint Oy NMary Sealear 
outside, it looked like nothing was happening. But in these small events, 
I explored the trance inducing gestures of rocking, of wrapping bodies 

... I cannot list all of the discoveries of smallness. Recently, while I was 
lecturing at U.C.L.A., I was shocked at how many students were afraid 
to try out their ideas because they might “fail” or be a “mistake”. These 
small pieces gave me freedom from this deadening, unnatural, unhealthy 
weight put on creativity. But I have always taken this freedom to make 
mistakes, to fail, as my birthright as an artist. 

I would have been content to remain in the smallness. But the 
smallness created channels which have allowed me to perform five-hour 
pieces all over the country, using combinations of the modules devel- 
oped in the U.C.B. series. If touring had been my personal goal, I would 
never have done the U.C.B. series because I would not have seen how 
that would have gotten me to my goals, or even how it was linked to 
them. But by following blindly the zigzagged, braided path of evolution, 
led from one step to the next, guided by one inner vision, I can actively 
watch the whole, large performance unfolding. 
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Frank Moore and Linda Mac, 2001. Photo by David Steinberg. 
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is. The Dynamics 


In my work for the last five years, I have been trying to discover 
how private performances affect the outer world. The most obvious 
and least controversial way in which they affect the outer world is that 
the doing of a piece that no one other than the doer will know about 
or experience psychologically changes the doing artist. By his relating 
to the outer world after the private event, the change is transferred to 
the outer world. In our culture which focuses on masses, on bigness, 
and linear cause-effect process, this small, intimate, changing effect is 
usually dismissed as not meaning very much, not doing very much. In 
my work, I have been applying what I understand of the principles of 
quantum physics. Physicists have found that there are events that cannot 
be explained by normal linear ways of looking at things. Linear seeing 
turns out to be a small frame on top of a much bigger reality. They have 
created a bigger frame that they call the Chaos Theory. In this what at 
first appears to be a small event with little or no effect sets off a pattern 
of effect. This pattern sometimes even fades or disappears for a time. 
Then it reappears, causing a wide reaching chain reaction, whereas an 
event that at first appears big and important usually, after a burst of 
energy, fades in effect. When seen in this light, the changing effect that 
is transferred by the artist from the private performance to the outer 
reality by his living in that outer reality becomes a very powerful source 
of change. 

But this is not the only source of power for change. Artists are 
surrogates of society who go into the reality of dreams and myths and 
universal truths. Private, secret performances give the artists a bubble 
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“Passion Rocking”, Cafe Venus, San Francisco, California, 1995. Photo by Rod Dailey. 
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that is free of taboos and limits. Within this bubble the artist explores 
the world of visions and dreams. From this place, the artist broadcasts 
patterns of new possibilities through nonlinear channels, through her 
body, back to the outer world. (Modern physicists have described the 
sub-nuclear particles as patterns of possibilities.) Some of these patterns 
of new possibilities are stored in the artist’s body and in the site, to be 
released within time; but at the time of the magical private act, a large 
amount of these patterns of new possibilities are released directly into 
the outer world through nonlinear means, causing nonlinear chain reac- 
tions of change. 

Both the direct broadcasting and the radiating through time of 
these patterns of possibilities are experiential mediums. These mediums 
are much less vulnerable to being co-opted or mistranslated than are 
documentation or art products. Documentation and art products are 
linear mediums by which private performances have an effect in the 
outer world. This is because the broadcasting and the radiating of new 
possibility patterns are transmitted on physical, psychic, subconscious 
energy levels...rather than on intellectual, visual, political, conceptual 
levels. 

More than ever I have been experimenting with the nonlinear 
effect, both in my private and public work. In my private work, it is 
the relationship between me and an active other within a special reality 
beyond the normal taboos and social constraints. Within this intimate 
reality, the active other cannot be seen as an audience. 

I sometimes put ads in the straight casting papers for actors. The 
ultimate purpose for this is not to get actors for my work (although once 
in a blue moon J find an actor in this way). The ultimate purpose is to 
expose society to the magical alternative reality that this kind of work, 
the kind of person I am, and the kind of body I have, represent...expos- 
ing it one on one, personally. By this magical confrontation, seeds and 
time bombs are planted within the active other. She becomes a carrier 
of the magical virus. The straight actor probably will never do weirdness 
called performance (although that is always a possibility), but some- 
where down the line, the seed will grow, the bomb will explode. When 
Annie Sprinkle and Veronica Vera turn an average person into a sex 
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star in their private —_— Ps 
studio, when Linda 
Montano teaches 
someone to be a saint 
at her retreat, when | 
train my Chero 
apprentices, we 

and our “students” 
become metaphors 
which open the 
possibility to society 
at large. By that aver- 
age-looking woman 
becoming a sex star, 
society is closer 

to becoming a sex 
star. By riding with 
metaphor reality, 


artists reach the realm 





of myth, dream, and 


Frank Moore, New York City, 1987. 
the universals. Photo by Annie Sprinkle. 


In fact, the bulk 


of my work is these secret private performances. Hidden either within 


my cave studio or within everyday life. I do them with the magical 
other. 

My “public” work is firmly rooted in my private work...so much 
so that it is not useful to try to divide it up in that way. When I doa 
public piece, Iam not doing it for the audience. It is public only because 
an audience would add to the energy, or at least will not get in the way. 
Elements of my public pieces arise from the private, secret, intense roots. 
The purpose of the private piece is not to create these elements for the 
public pieces, but to do these elementary acts within a sacred freedom. 
These acts then find their way into the public performances. 
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19. Private Rituals 


When the linear reasons are cut away from the rehearsal process, 
what are usually called rehearsals can be seen as private rituals, valid 
within themselves, whether or not they lead to public performance. 

My public pieces usually have a private aspect to them. Public 
pieces can turn into private pieces. In my work, there comes a point, 
which is different for each person, where there is a change from passive 
audience to active participant. Even watching becomes an act of involve- 
ment and vulnerability. At this point, a large number choose to leave 
the performance, which is in itself a vulnerable act of involvement. This 
turns the performance from a piece that my cast and I are projecting 
for the public, to an act, a magic ritual which all of the people there are 
performing together. 

In reality, a large percentage of my public ritual work is made up 
of private and secret sections. Some of these private, secret sub-rituals 
take place before the performance, or within a hidden cave, locked box 
or vault, away from the experience and knowing of the audience. What 
happens within these secret sub-rituals greatly influences what happens 
in the public performances, even though there are no physical or linear 
links between the public and the secret sub-rituals. When the secret sub- 
ritual fails to reach the taboo-breaking intensity, the public ritual falls 
flat. Kristine Ambrosia has taken this aspect of the nonlinear principle 
further by performing secret rituals alone on a mountain top or in a 
hidden room while her public performance goes on many miles away. 

Other sections of my public performance are private because they 
are only experienced within the mind and/or body of the person, or 
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“No Tongue Will Live To Speak / No Ears Will Yearn To Hear” Rehearsal, Berkeley, 
California, 1994. Photo by Tim Plummer. 


between the bodies of two people. I have several techniques I use to 
achieve this. For a large portion of the performances, the people are 
blindfolded and are directed not to speak. In this way, what she experi- 
ences comes without the influences of others. She is taken alone into 
caves without knowing what others have done or how they have reacted. 
She is told she can do whatever she wants, but not to reveal what hap- 
pens within the room. This creates a freedom from taboos and from 
outside pressures. 

As we have seen, the secret, hidden quality has always been an 
aspect of the kind of art we have been talking about. Today, one of the 
reasons to use secrecy is to draw a circle around the magic work that 
protects it from the prevailing taboos, morals, and judgements. This is 
especially important for a student just starting out, who cannot distance 
her artistic self from social pressures. But this circle of secrecy is not 
just for protection. The shaman did her art within secrecy because this 
focused the energy released by the act back upon the act. This feedback 
cycle intensified the power of the act. A good example of this is when 
Barbara Smith sat nude on a comfortable mat for a night in a room. 
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Men could come in, one by one, and do whatever they wanted with 
her, but what was done in the room could not be revealed. For years 
after, rumors of what happened in that room grew up wildly, continuing 
to release imaginative energy. Smith has done public performances in 
which she had tantric sex. But on deep levels, this may be much less 
powerful than the performance in which she may have just sat on a 
comfortable mat. The magical trigger was the public secrecy. 

All the qualities and hidden channels of effecting, healing, 
changing, dreaming, myth-giving powers that we have seen in private 
performances are also present in public performances; but in public 
performances layers of seductions, limitations, considerations, taboos, 
morals, ways of being politically correct are laid on the art and the artist 
by the powers either of the establishment or the “alternative” power 
systems of the present society or both. When I do a public piece, Iam 
not swayed by how many people come or how many walk out, because 
Tam still functioning, and rooted, in the channels of magical change 
that I became aware of by doing private performances. This rooting 
in private rituals gives the artist freedom from, and weapons against, 
the corrupting concerns of money, fame, competition, good taste, 
acceptance, and the search for an audience. This freedom is important 
in Shamanistic Art, which is art that acts for nonlinear change, because, 
by bringing new dreams, new myths, new visions into society from the 
universal underworld, it will radically change society. By being linked to 
a power system, be it establishment or alternative, the artist is trapped 
in a basic conflict of interest, because she has aligned herself either with 
protecting the social system or with a certain manner of change, when 
her true job is to carry the new visionary myths from the gods into this 


world through her body. 
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“No Tongue Will Live To Speak / No Ears Will Yearn To Hear” Rehearsal, Berkeley, California, 1994. 
Photo by Tim Plummer. 
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20. Teacher of Possibilities 


Five years ago, the search for 
community led me to set up a 
shamanistic performance school, 
The University of Possibilities. This 
presently contains ten apprentices 
who have signed up to train for a 
certain amount of time. I use these 


apprentices in my performance work 





as The Chero Company. 
The student and I are simply two & Frank Moore & Linda Mac, Poetry 
poles of a channel. The knowledge Bash, Fort Mason Center, San Francisco, 


itself uses this channel, created by the 1988. Photographer unknown. 


ritual of apprenticeship, to evolve the human mind/spirit further. 

It has been hard to do this ritual of apprenticeship in the modern 
western society. I and other teachers have found this to be so. In this 
culture, there is an illusion that the individual is the center of reality. 
The individual has to develop to his full potential by learning skills and 
gathering tools. The individual does this by using relatively short bursts 
of time/energy. He uses his potential to gain, to try to gain, his wishes 
and desires for both himself and others. 

This limiting individualism and short attention span would be bad 
enough. But this magical art is experiential and feminine, to be absorbed 
through the body. 

There is also an undermining influence on the apprenticeship from 
the outer social order. That is one of the differences between doing this 
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& Poetry Bash, Fort Mason Center, San Francisco, 1988. Photographer unknown. 


magical work in our western culture and doing it in a primitive tribal 
culture. In the tribal culture, everyone saw the magical work as the most 
important factor in their very survival. In our modern western culture, 
magical work is seen by society as a strange form of subversion. 

This ritual came from a world in which there was no time frame, 
no time limit. There was nothing more important to do. The students 
entered the ritual when they were between 13 and 16 years old roughly. 
They were picked either by the shaman or by the gods. The shaman 
was the master of the students, but not the master of the ritual. The 
knowledge was the ritual master. The shaman guided his students into 
the state of controlled folly where the knowledge could be manifested 
through their bodies so that it could evolve the human mind/spirit. 

The heart of the apprenticeship is the Cave of Lila. During the 
apprenticeship, the Cave of Lila will be created by the relationship 
between the teacher and the student as two poles of energy. Both poles 
are equally important in the creation of the Cave of Lila; but each has a 
unique role to play. At a special time in a special place, they go together 
into hiding. What is created in this secret place is a port through which 
other realities flow into this one. The Cave of Lila is a reality travel 


machine. 
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In apprenticeship, 
the evolutionary process 
is heightened by linking 
the personal realities 
of the student and the 
teacher with the mythic 
over-reality, and by 
the teacher linking the 
students together to 
create a community. 
The cultural frame is a 
mass agreement of how 
things are and work. The 
community is a different 
agreement, different 
in some fundamental 
and elementary aspects. 
But the community is 





still sitting within the 
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cultural frame. The more a 
passionately focused the “ 47”# Moore, circa 1986. Photo by Linda Mac. 
student lives within this 

mythic community, the more reality shaping effects the mythic com- 
munity will have on the cultural frame. 

This communal myth reality, this group living poem, this hidden 
magical work is what is behind all my public work. 

People sometimes ask, “Where is your work heading? What do 
you want to do next?” It is not my work. It is not my choice. For me, it 
is not a question of a next thing. It is a growing, evolving vision. I am 
carried along in this vision. A performance does not have a beginning 
or an end. It is just a tiny bit of the vision. The vision is like this essay. 
It braids around itself, flowing on. I do not know where the vision is 
taking me. I have not been down this vision before. 

One thing’s for sure. We humans are not the end of evolution. 


ABOUT FRANK MOORE 


Frank Moore is an American performance artist, shaman, poet, 
essayist, painter, musician and internet/television personality who has 
experimented in art, performance, ritual, and shamanistic teaching since 
the late 1960s. 

Moore is perhaps most well known as one of the NEA-funded 
artists targeted by Jesse Helms and the GAO (General Accounting 
Office) in the early 90s for doing art that was labeled “obscene”. He is 
well known for long (5-48 hours) ritualistic performances with audience 
participation, nudity, and eroticism. But he has also become well known 
for his influential writings on performance, art, life, and cultural subver- 
sion, for his historical influence on the San Francisco Bay Area music 
and performance scene, and more recently for his 24/7/365 pioneering 
webstation, LUVeR (Love Underground Visionary Revolution) at 
www.luver.com. 

Moore coined the word, “eroplay” to describe physical play between 
adults released from the linear goals of sex and orgasm. He has explored 
this, and similar concepts in performance and ritual as a way for people 
to connect on a deep human level with each other beyond the social 
and cultural expectations and limitations, and as a way to melt isolation 
between people. 

Moore has been an underground counter-culture hero and artistic 
inspiration for decades. He was born with cerebral palsy, can not walk or 
talk, and has written books, directed plays, directed, acted in and edited 
films, regularly gives poetry readings, plays piano, sings in ensemble 
music jams, and continues to lead bands in hard core punk clubs up and 
down the west coast. He also has a large collection of original oil paint- 
ings that have been shown across the country and in Canada. Moore 
communicates using a laser-pointer and a board of letters, numbers and 
commonly-used words. 

Performance artist Annie Sprinkle considers Moore one of her 
teachers and Frank has performed with a host of performance and punk 
figures of the underground since the 1970s like Barbara Smith, Linda 
Sibio, The Feederz, and Dirk Dirksen — “The Pope of Punk”. 


Frank Moore first came to be known in the 70’s as the creator of 
the popular cabaret show, the Outrageous Beauty Revue (to watch, go to 
The Intimate Theater). In the 80’s he became one of the U.S.’s foremost 
performance artists. In 1992 he was voted Best Performance Artist by 
the San Francisco Bay Guardian. In the early 90’s he was targeted by 
Senator Jesse Helms. From 1991-1999 Frank Moore published and 
edited the acclaimed underground zine, The Cherotic r(E)volutionary. 

In addition to his book, Cherotic Magic and numerous other self- 
published pieces, Frank Moore has been widely published in various 
art magazines and other periodicals. 

Frank Moore’s video works are award-winning and have shown 
throughout the U.S. and Canada, and since 2001 Frank Moore has 
been producing shows for Berkeley's Public Access Channel, Berkeley 
Community Media, Channel 28. His shows play weekly, throughout 
the week. 

Frank Moore’s Web of All Possibilities at eroplay.com features his 
and other artists audio, video and visual artwork. He founded Love 
Underground Visionary Revolution (LUVeR) in 1999, a webstation 
combining live streaming and on-demand libraries of audio and video 
programming, described by Moore as a “non-corporate, d.i.y., totally 
uncensored, noncommercial, nonprofit internet-only communal 
collective with 24-hour ‘live’ programming (by amazing people) with 
‘no-limits’ content. “ In 2011, Moore expanded LUVeR to two 
channels, adding Franks Deep Roots Music channel. 

In 2006, Moore announced his candidacy for the 2008 election 
for President of the United States. His campaign website can be found 
at frankmooreforpresident08.com. His platform videos are available on 
You Tube. 

Frank Moore continues to perform regularly in the San Francisco 
Bay Area. For more information, see: eroplay.com/events.html 

Frank Moore also continues to host his regular internet show, 
Frank Moores Shaman’ Den on luver.com. Moore describes it as a show 
that “will arouse, inspire, move, threaten you, not with sound bites, 
but with a two hour (usually longer) feast of live streaming video show. 
You might get an in-studio concert of bands from around the world... 


or poetry reading...or an in-depth conversation about politics, art, 
music, and LIFE with extremely dangerous people! But then you may 
see beautiful women naked dancing erotically. You never know, because 
you are in The Shaman’s Den with Frank Moore.” 


_ 2010 Frank Moore 
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Frank Moore's Web Of All Possibilities 
http://www.eroplay.com 


The Shaman’s Cave 
Performance archives, writings, articles and more 
http://www.eroplay.com/Cave/shaman.html 





Vimeo.com Sonny & Cher 
Online video and performance retrospective (Frank Moore and Linda Mac), 
http://www.vimeo.com/frankmoore “The Outrageous Horror Show’, 

Al’s Bar, Los Angeles, 1989. 
Vienne EROAR TE Photo by Thomas Lane 


A group created by Frank on Vimeo.com for EROART 
http://www.vimeo.com/groups/eroart 


Frank Moore’s Painting Gallery 
http://www.eroplay.com/Cave/ painting-slideshow/paintings.html 


Frank Moore’s Shaman’s Den 
Includes an archive of his online show 
http://www.eroplay.com/underground/shamansden.html 


The Cherotic (r)Evolutionary 
http://www.eroplay.com/contents.html 


2008 Presidential campaign platform videos 
http://www.youtube.com/user/frankmooreforprez08/videos 


Frank Moore on Wikipedia 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Frank_Moore_(performance_artist) 
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